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Notes. 
THE SWORD OF BRUCE. 


No blade of steel that ever existed could 
possess in the eyes of Scotsmen a value so 
precious as a sword of their king who over- 
threw his enemies on the field of Bannock- 
burn. The symbol of victory, what a 
‘cherished token of freedom it should have 
become to the nation it carved anew from 
the ruin of the nation the great warrior-kin 
and his crown-competing forbears hed 
themselves brought about! For we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that had it not 
been for the stubborn and improper claim 
of the Bruces, the circumstances would not 
have arisen which called for an arbiter, and 
made inevitable a period of distress and 
‘disgrace which only a Bannockburn could 
relieve. At the door of the Bruces must be 
laid the charge of causing Plantagenet 
supremacy in a land indisputably a Baliol 
inheritance. The disloyalty of the Bruces 
to their natural king and neer kinsman 
effected a catastrophe that only some 
exceptional glory could cast back, and for 
the immortal honour of their name and 
memory one of them achieved redeeming 


glory of a nature which has fallen to the 
lot of few men in the world. The fate of 
his country was hanging in the balance, 
and Robert Bruce decided it by the sword. 
No weapon that had been handled by such 
a war-lord could be aught but precious in 
the eyes of his countrymen, and the regret 
must therefore be that any (or all) such was 
not constituted a national heirloom. A 
sword well authenticated as having belonged 
to the hero is traced till the end of the 
seventeenth century, and not improbably is 
still in existence ; but not before organized 
search is set on foot will there be likelihood 
of discovering it. 

In Ireland.—The sword was examined 
and described in 1696 by an Ulster gentle- 
man, the descendant of one of King James’s 
planters or undertakers from Scotland ; 
and had it not been for this antiquary’s 
happy taste for chronicling, there would 
remain no testimony regarding the interesting 
weapon. In that year William Montgomery 
of Rosemount, county Down, writer of the 
Montgomery MSS., paid a visit to his 
kinsman Capt. Hugh Montgomery of Derry- 
gonelly, about ten miles from Enniskillen, 
in the county Fermanagh, which Hugh, 
he remarks, was ‘‘ marryed to a beutifull 
granddaughter and heiress to Sr Jo: Dum- 
barr,” to whom Derrygonelly had belonged. 
These Montgomerys were descended from 
the family of Braidstane, Beith, an Ayr- 
shire parish, which until the middle of the 
seventeenth century consisted of two divi- 
sions, known as the lordship of Braidstane 
and the lordship of Giffen; but in 1649 
about 500 acres were annexed to Beith from 
an adjoining parish, to suit certain pres- 
byterial arrangements adopted by the 
Synod of Glasgow. 

. Mr. Montgomery stayed three nights at 
Derrygonelly, and relates :— 

“‘T saw a rarity at that house, to witt a two- 
edged sword of excellent metall (w*" this Hugh 
never caused to be made) but had it (I have forgott 
what he told mee thereof) in 3e late warr about 
Enniskillen. I am of y® opinion there is no smith 
in Ireland can forge so good a blade: for I saw it 
severly tryed.” 

The sword, he then states, was inscribed on 
the right-hand side of the blade thus :— 
Robertus Bruschius | 1310 
Scotorum Rex Jj 
and on the reverse side :— 
ro christo | 
{ | Patria J D:ER 
He adds :— 

“There are some obliterated, or worn-out words 

supposed to be y* cutler’s name, the Letters being 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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seen but by halfs and quarters, whereof wee could 
make nothing.” 

This is all that Mr. Montgomery has written 
concerning this remarkable sword, except 
when referring again to Capt. Hugh he 
observes that 


‘his wife and children are all comely and well 
favoured, and live in a good plentifull condition : 


and so I wish they may continue without occasion | 


to use y® royall blade, unless the Queen or Lord 
) 


Lieut please to knt him w** it.’ 


with arms. Here I saw ploughs going. I saw not 
one Irish family on this land.” 

Considering the lineage of Sir John Dunbar, 
there can be no doubt that it was he who 
took Bruce’s sword with him to Ireland— 
curious evidence in itself of his seniority in 
the family. 

Descent from Bruce’s Nephew. — King 
Robert’s_ sister, the Lady Isabel Bruce, 
married Thomas Randolph, a magnate of 
the kingdom of Scotland. To their son the 


With this charming and courtly expression King granted the Earldom of Moray, and 


4 | 
the visitor from Rosemount takes leave 
of Bruce’s sword at the mansion of Derry- | 
It does not seem to have occurred | 


gonelly. 


Lady Agnes Randolph, the heroic daughter 
of the noble Regent, espoused Patrick 
(Dunbar), ninth Earl of Dunbar and March. 


to him to cherchez la femme, to seek through | On the death of her brother in 1347 she 
the ‘‘ beutifull granddaughter and heiress’ assumed the title of Countess of Moray, 


of Sir John Dunbar for a solution of the 
rarity.” 

The Dunbars in Ulster.—The above Sir 
John, as John Dunbar, Esquire, got an 
estate of some 1,300 acres in the county 
Fermanagh. The premises were created 
the manor of Dunbar with 300 acres in 
demesne, and a court baron, to be held for 
- ever as of the Castle of Dublin, in common 
socage, 10 Jan., 1615. This John was 
grandson of Sir John Dunbar of Mochrum. 
in Wigtonshire. He seems to have been 
heir to the latter, although at the time of 
Sir John’s death there was little of the 
family estates left to inherit. Of the 
residue, however, there was the superiority 
of the two-merk land of Egerness and 
Kerguill, and also of the five-pound land of 
Pankhill, now Bonkill, in the parish of 
Sorbie, Wigtonshire. Even these fragments 
soon passed from the name of Dunbar, and 
now form part of the estates of the Earl 
of Galloway, lying on the northern and 
eastern shores of Garlieston Bay. John 
Dunbar did not go to Ulster with the 
undertakers from Wigtonshire, being de- 
tained, no doubt, in gleaning up the slender 
remains of his property. He went, however, 
in 1615, and his settlement in Fermanagh 
appears to have been prosperous. In 
consideration of the once distinguished 
position of his family, he was soon knighted. 
He also held the office of High Sheriff of 
Fermanagh. In his survey in 1618 Pynnar 
says on Dunbar’s property there are a 
“bawne”’ of lime and stone (80 ft. long, 
45 ft. broad, and 14 ft. high) and two water 
mills, himself with his wife and family 
remaining on the land. : 

“6 upon this land of Brittish birth 
2 The 9 families have 
divers under tenants; but all these 9, save 1, are 
estated by Promise, and are able to make 60 men, 


/and her husband, in her right, that of Earl, 


and entered into possession of the extensive 
property of the family—the Earldom of 
Moray, the Isle of Man, the Lordship of 
Annandale, the Barony of Mochrum, and 
many others. Her second son, John, mar- 
ried his (third) cousin, the Lady Marjory 
Stewart, daughter of King Robert II., who 
gave him a charter of the earldom of Moray, 
one which became lost to his descendants ; 
but Mochrum continued in the male line, 
the apparent representative of which, as 
above stated, crossed over to Ireland, 
taking with him the sword of Bruce, the 
“rarity ’? seen, examined, and described in 
1696, when in the house of Derrygonelly, a 
Dunbar residence, and then the property 
of the heiress of line of this historic family 
(Dunbar, Earl of Moray, afterwards Dunbar 
of Mochrum). 

There is, therefore, a clear line of evidence 
to account for a relic of Robert Bruce coming 
into the possession of the family of the John 
Dunbar who settled in Ireland. The well- 
substantiated relic was there at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and may be there 
still. Perehance it has made a longer sea- 
voyage and is now in America or some one 
of the colonies. Only wide publicity con- 
cerning the rarity can afford a likelihood of 
its recovery, if it does happen to be in exist- 
ence. W. M. Grawam-Easton. 


THE WARDLAW FAMILY. 


In spite of the care and attention on the 
part of their editors, evidenced by the recent 
editions of the various annual Peerages, 
certain pedigrees still sadly need revision. 
One of these is that of the family of Wardlaw, 
baronets, of Nova Scotia, scarcely a single 
statement in whieh will stand investigation. 
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Briefly, Sir Henry Wardlaw is said to have 
married Margaret (widow of Lord Inner- 
meath, d. 1499), dau. of John, Lord Lindsay, 
and his wife Anne Stewart of Lorn, and to 
have been the great-great-grandfather of a 
Sir Alexander Wardlaw of Torrie, who 
married Lady Agnes Leslie and was father 
of Sir Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie, who m. 
in 1578 Agnes Dalgleish, and had a second 
son Sir Cuthbert of Balmule, whose son Sir 
Henry Wardlaw (b. 1565)—called by Foster 
and Lodge the ninth successive knight of 
his family—had a charter of Balmule in 
1596. 

Now Henry Wardlaw of Torrie (whose 
knighthood, like that of his eight successors, 
is a myth) and Margaret Lindsay are 
certainly incorrectly placed in the pedigree ; 
there was no Sir Alexander Wardlaw of 
Torrie at the period mentioned; and the 
husband of Lady Agnes Leslie was Andrew 
Wardlaw of Torrie (who d.s.p.), and they 
were married in 1605, exactly forty years 
after their alleged great-grandson Sir Henry 
was born! The husband of Agnes Dalgleish 
was a modest Andrew Wardlaw, tenant in 
Gask*; and Cuthbert Wardlaw, whose 
knighthood is equally a myth, was only 


* See the will of Agnes Dalgleish, wife of Andrew 
Wardlaw in Gask, 28 June, 1583. Her dau. Kathe- 
rine is named executor, and Cuthbert W. in Bal- 
mule is cautioner, and George W. in Balmule a 
witness. 


“in Balmule,” and was certainly not: 
their son, and his eonnexion with: 
the Torrie family remains to be proved. 
When in addition I mention that the- 
succession of baronets is incorrectly 


stated, the need for this revision may be’ 


apparent. 

The following particulars were noted at: 
odd moments when I was making some: 
researches concerning the Moodies and other’ 
Fifeshire families. I was not at the time par-- 
ticularly interested in the Wardlaws, and 
it was only after I noticed how untrust-- 
worthy the published Wardlaw pedigrees 
were that I began taking notes of them. 
It must therefore be understood that these- 
notes are not the result of an exhaustive 
or systematic seareh. I had always hoped 


to be able at some time to complete them ;: 


but as this is now very doubtful, I think it 
better to place those I have upon record,. 
in the hope that they may prove of use,. 
and perhaps induce some one with more- 
leisure and opportunity than I have to make- 
out a really trustworthy pedigree of this: 
old and interesting family, who played a: 
prominent part in Scottish history. Should’ 
they have this desired result, I shall be most 
happy to place what information I have: 
(which is necessarily somewhat condensed 
here) at the disposal of the compiler. The- 
following tables will show at a glance the 
position :— 


Pedigree according to the Peerages. 


Sir Henry Wardlaw of Torrie=Margaret, dau. of John, Lord Lindsay,.and Anna Stuart.. 


| 
Sir Robert W. of T. only son= 


Sir Robert W. ry T= 
Sir John W. of T. 


Sir Alexander W. of Ss asi Agnes Leslie. 


| 
Sir Henry W. of T., 1560, s.p. 


| 
Sir Henry W. of T., 


line extinct. 


| 
Sir Andrew W. of T. m sai ani Dalgleish. 


| 
Sir Henry of a m: 1596==Elizabeth Wilson.. 
8 


| 
Sir Henry W., 2nd Bt., m. sae innate Bethune.. 


Sir Henry w,, 3rd Bt.,.m. 1672==Elizabeth Sk ene,. 


Sir Cuthbert W. of Dalgleish.. 
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Pedigree as I believe it should be. 


Henry Wardlaw of Torrie, 1477, saceas Nanaia Lindsay. 


John W. of T., 1517, d. a. es Beton, d. 1558. Robert, 1512. 


| 
Henry W. of T., s. and h. 1558=(1) Alison Hume; (2) Katherine Lundy, 
| 


Andrew W. of T..=Janet Durie, Other Cuthert W.=-Catherine Dalgleish. 
s. and h. d. a. 1615 1601. issue. in Balmule. 


| | | 
Henry W.=Marion Andrew W.=Lady Mr. —Fr James. 
of T. 


Yr. of T., Tours. a Agnes 


A. a. 1605, m. 1605. Leslie. 
v.p. Sp. 
| | 
Elizabeth Janet Andrew W. 
or T.; 
served h. 1619. s. and h. 1627. 


| | | | 
Nicol W. of: ‘Sir Henry,=-Elizabeth Robert: Mr, Thomas John 


Luscar. | Ist Bt., Wilson. W., | of Logie, ‘ 
1565. b. 1567. b. 1569. 
| 
Sir Henry,==Margaret William==Christian 
2nd Bt., | Beton. W. of Foulis 
m. 1617, Balmule. 
d. 1653. 
| 
Sir Henry, Sir Henry,==Elizabeth 
Wardlaw. 
3rd Bt., 4th Bt., 
d. 1654, m. 1646, 
d. 1680. 
| 
Sir Henry,==Elizabeth 
W., kene 
5th Bt., 
1648-95, 
m. 1673. 


a 


2 The earlier portion of the pedigree I have , Wardlaw of Torrie had a charter for himself 
not gone into. Sir Henry Wardlaw of | and Margaret Lindsay his spouse in 1477. 
Torrie, the alleged great-grandfather of the _ Starting with the first from whom the 
John with whom I start, is said to have Torrie succession can be traced with any 
m. Margaret, dau. of John, Lord Lindsay certainty in the Retours, we have 

of the Byres, and Anna Stuart of Lorn;, I. John Wardlaw of Torrie.* He is 
but in Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’ this lady is | called Sir John in the Peerages, but I have 
said to have married 
Innermeath (who was living 12 July, 1481, 
but d. before 25 Jan., 1498/9), and 2ndly Johivs 
‘Henry Wardlaw of Torrie. A Henry | Robert isnamedasa witness. 
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not found him so designated. In 1517 he 
appears in the inquisition taken before the 
Sheriff of Fife respecting the landowners 
of that county. On 27 March, 1531, he 
grants a charter to Henry his son and h. 
and Alison Hume his spouse; and on 
25 Jan., 1535, he grants a second charter 
to the same. He m. Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Beton of Balfour, and they are both 
named in a charter of 9 Jan., 1546/7, on the 
occasion of their son’s second marriage. 
She d. 1558 (Wood’s ‘ East Neuk of Fife,’ 
p- 372), and he before 25 Oct. that year. 
His son was 

II. Henry Wardlaw of Torrie, called Sir 
Henry and made grandson in the Peerages, 
and said to have d.s.p. He m. Ist Alison 
Hume, with whom he had charters from 
his father 27 March, 1531, and 25 Jan., 
1535. She was dead before 9 Jan., 1546, 
on which day he had another charter on the 
occasion of his 2nd marriage with Katherine, 
dau. of James Lundy of Balgony. He 
served himself heir to his father John 
25 Oct., 1558, and was still living 
16 Sept., 1569, when William Lumsden, 
rector of Cleish, uncle and heir of Thomas 
Lumsden of Ardrye, had sasine in the third 
part of Lockend, in the barony of Lochore- 
shire, on a precept from Henry Wardlaw of 
Torrie, life-renter, and Andrew his son, 
fiar of Torrie, superiors. He was pre- 
sumably the Henry Wardlaw of Torrie 
summoned to the Parliament of 1560. I 
believe that Andrew still appears as “‘ appa- 
rent of Torrie ”’ in the registers of the Great 
Seal in 1576, in which case he must have 
been still alive then; but I have not the 
reference. He had a large family, of whom 
were (1) Andrew his heir ; (2) Robert, living 
1592; (3) Mr. John; and (4) William. 
Alexander Wardlaw, parson of Ballingry, 
Oct., 1551, was also apparently a son. In 
a long document dated 9 July, 1561, in 
which he is accused of various things, 
mention is made of “the Laird of Torrie, 
Andro Wardlaw,” brother to the said 
Alexander and to John Wardlaw and James 
Wardlaw “his emis.” See Hew Scott’s 
‘ Fasti,’ ii. 525. He was afterwards (1576) 
rector of Banchrie, and d. before 1581, 
leaving two sons—John, a witness to a 
sasine of Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie, June, 
1576; and George, named in 1581. 

III. Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie, eldest son. 
In the Peerages he is called Sir Andrew and 
made brother of the preceding. He had 
sasine, on precept from John, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, on resignation by Henry 


Wardlaw of Torrie his father, of the lands | Joh 


and barony of Torrie (with exceptions),. 
9 June, 1566 (‘ Reg. of Sasines, Dunferm- 
line, 1569’); and again 9 June, 1576, in 
the said lands, on their redemption from 
David Durie, son of the quondam Henry 
Durie de eodem, on a precept from Robert, 
Commendator of Dunfermline, dated 7 June 
previous (‘ Reg. Rec.’). On 17 Dec., 1579,. 
he and others were proceeded against at the 
instance of James Scott of Balwearie 
(‘Wemyss Book,’ ii. 303). He acquired, 
with Janet Durie his spouse, the lands of 
Pitgarnow from William Scott of Abbots- 
hall by a contract dated 9 Aug., 1594, and 
had a charter of confirmation from King 
James VI., 7 Oct., 1598 (‘ Reg. Gt. Seal ’).. 
These lands by a subsequent charter he 
granted to Patrick his son, whom failing,. 
to James, Patrick’s immediate younger 
brother. Henry Wardlaw, his son and 
heir apparent, is a witness. On 
18 May, 1613, he makes complaint that. 
Andrew Wardlaw, Younger of Torrie, re- 
mains unreleased from the hornings of 
13 and 15 Oct. last; and also that Mr. 
Patrick Wardlaw, sometime of Pitgarnow,. 
second son of the pursuer, remains unreleased 
from a horning of 19 Nov. last for not 
fulfilling certain obligations. On 8 June, 
1613, he appears, along with Andrew 
Wardlaw, fiar of Torrie, Henry Wardlaw 
of Balmule, and others, as resigning certain 
lands (ibid.). He d. before 1615. His. 
wife Janet Durie was probably a dau. of 
the Henry Durie above named. She d. 
1601. They had issue (1) Henry, Younger 
of Torrie, called Sir Henry in the Peerages. 
He was living 1598, and d.v.p. before 1605, 
leaving issue by Marion Tours his wife 
two daus. and coheirs, Elizabeth and Janet, 
who on 24 Feb., 1619, were served heirs 
portioners to Henry Wardlaw, heir apparent 
of Torrie, their father ; to Andrew Wardlaw 
of Torrie, their grandfather; to Henry 
Wardlaw of Torrie, their great-grandfather ; 
and to John Wardlaw of Torrie their 
great - great - grandfather (‘Ing. Gen.,’ 
Nos. 805-12*). The younger was probably 
the “Janet, dau. of Henry Wardlaw 
of Torrie,’ who m. Sir Robert Bruce 
of Clackmannan (Douglas’s ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ p. 239). (2) Andrew, Younger of 
Torrie after 1605, his heir. (3) Patrick, 
heir to his brother. (4) James, living 
Oct., 1598. And probably (5) Margaret, 
wife of David Beton of Balfour with issue 
(Wood's ‘ East Neuk of Fife,’ p. 377). 


* This establishes the Torrie succession from 
ohn. 
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IV. Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie. He 
appears as Younger of Torrie, March, 
1605, and 8 June, 1613, but had succeeded 
this father in 1615. He m. (contract dated 
29 March, 1605) Lady Agnes Leslie, dau. of 
James, Master of Rothes, by his Ist wife 
Margaret, dau. of Patrick, Lord Lindsay 
of the Byres, and was dead s.p. before 
22 July, 1624 (Dunfermline Reg. of that 
-date). 

V. Mr. Patrick Wardlaw of Torrie, brother 
and heir. He had a charter of the lands of 
Pitgarnow, with remainder to his younger 
brother James, 7 Oct., 1598, but had parted 
with them before 18 May, 1613 (see above), 
and by 22 July, 1624, had succeeded to 
Torrie, as ‘‘ Patrick Wardlaw of Torrie 
and Sir Henry Wardlaw of Balmule” 
appear that day as witnesses to the baptism 
of Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. William Wardlaw 
of Balmule. He died before 23 May, 1627, 
and his will shows him a debtor to James 
Dalgleish of Tunnygask. He had a son 

VI. Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie, who 
was served heir male to his father 23 May, 
1627, and again 12 Jan., 1628, “in terris 
de Kynnernie cum pendiculo voeato Steilend, 
in regalitate de Dunfermling’’ (‘Ing. Sp. 
Fife,’ Nos. 389, 395). RUVIGNY. 

Chertsey. 

(To be concluded.) - 


THACKERAY AND CUDWORTH’S 
SERMON, 


In the sixth chapter of ‘Esmond’ there 
is an account of the search at Castlewood 
for treasonable papers, when some of 
Father Holt’s half-burnt MS. sermons are 
found. Little Harry Esmond is called upon 
ito translate, and proceeds thus :— 

*** Hath not one of your own writers said, ‘ The 

children of Adam are now labouring as much as he 
himself ever did, about the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, shaking the boughs thereof and seek- 
ing the fruit, being for the most part unmindful of 
the tree of life.” O blind generation ! ’tis this tree 
of knowledge to which the serpent led you. And 
here the boy was obliged to stop, the rest of the 
page being charred by the fire.” 
In the same chapter Richard Steele quotes 
from ‘“‘ that very sermon of Dr. Cudworth’s ” 
‘the phrase, “‘ A good conscience is the best 
Jooking-glass of heaven.” 

Probably few of the readers of ‘ Esmond ’ 
could say whence these quotations came. 
On one of Thackeray’s visits to Cambridge 
his attention was called to this ‘“ noble 
sermon,” and the reference to it in his novel 
led to the appearance of a new edition :— 


**Mr. Cudworth’s sermon preached before the 


Honble. House of Commons at Westminster, 
March 3lst, 1847. Reprinted and dedicated to 
W. M. Thackeray, Esquire. Cambridge: Printed 
for J. Talboys Wheeler, Bookseller, over against 
Trinity College Gateway. And sold in London by 
Geo. Bell, at 132, Fleet St. 1852.” 

The dedication reads :— 

To W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 

Dear Str,—I called your attention, when you were 
last at Cambridge, to that noble sermon of Dr. 
Ralph Cudworth, preached before the House of 
Commons in 1647 ; and which you have quoted in 
your highly valued novel. 

This re-publication is therefore due to you ; pray 
accept my dedication—not only with assurances of 
personal esteem, but also with an expression of 
gratitude, that those who adorn the. literature 
of their own times, should also have religious feeling 
to inculeate—in works designed to please anc 
instruct the public—a knowledge of the eloquent 
and masterly statement of Christian truth, which 
the following Sermon contains. Yours truly, 

James BroGpEN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The MS. of ‘Esmond’ is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cudworth’s sermon amply deserves Mr. 
Brogden’s praise, and contains some noble 
passages of lofty eloquence and ethical fire. 
He lays more stress upon holiness of life, 
and less upon dogma, than did many of his 
contemporaries. Sir Leslie Stephen, when 
writing the notice of Cudworth in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ makes no mention of this edition 
with its interesting Thackeray association. 

E, A, Axon, 

Manchester. 


Hopason’s, 1807-1907. (See ante, p. 246.) 
—Just a passing note should be made 
that the week of the Hodgson Centenary 
was notable for two other celebrations, 
although of a very different character. 
The proceedings in connexion with the 
centenary of the Geological Society began 
on Thursday, September 26th, when the 
President, Sir Archibald Geikie, gave a 
discourse on ‘The State of Geology at the 
Time of the Foundation of the Society,’ 
while the preceding day, the 25th of Septem- 
ber, was the jubilee of the relief of Lucknow, 
the statue of Havelock in Trafalgar Square 
being decorated in honour of the occasion. 

The Hodgsons are naturally full of book- 
auction lore, and Mr. Sidney Hodgson tells 
us that the first book auction of which 
there is a catalogue was in 1676, when 
William Cooper, a bookseller, sold the 
library of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, Master of 
Peterhouse, who died in 1675. Dr. Seaman’s 
Catalogue is entitled “ Catalogus Variorum 
et Insignium Librorum instructissime Biblio- 
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thece Clarissimi Doctissimique Viri Lazari 
Seaman, S. T. D. Quorum Auctio habebitur 
Londini in edibus Defuncti in Area et Viculo 
Warwicensi, Octobris ultimo. Cura Gulielmi 
Cooper, Bibliopole. 1676: 4to, pp. 137.” 
Dr. Seaman’s residence was in Warwick 
Court, in Warwick Lane. In the Preface to 
the Reader, the auctioneer states, 

“Tt hath not been usual here in England to make 

Sale of Books by way of Auction, or who will give 
most for them; but it having been practised in other 
countries to the advantage both of buyers and sellers, 
it was therefore conceived (for the encouragement 
of learning) to publish the sale of these books this 
manner of way; and it is hoped that this will not 
be unacceptable to scholars; and therefore we 
thought it convenient to givean Advertisement con- 
cerning the manner of proceeding therein.” 
Many other particulars relating to the 
earliest book auctions in England will be 
found at 28. xi. 463; 5S. xii. 95, 211, 411; 
6S. ii. 297, 417; 9S. vi. 86, 156. 

It was nearly a century after the dispersal 
of Dr. Seaman’s library when the first sale- 
room in this country devoted exclusively to 
books, manuscripts, and prints was founded 
by Mr. Samuel Baker at York Street, 
Covent Garden, in 1774. About the same 
time he took George Leigh into partnership, 
and from 1775 to 1777 the firm was styled 
S. Baker & G. Leigh. After Baker’s death 
in 1778 Leigh carried on the business alone ; 
but from 1780 to 1800 John Sotheby, 
Baker’s nephew, was associated with Leigh, 
the firm being known as Leigh & Sotheby, 
In 1800 John Sotheby’s nephew Samuel 
joined it, and until the death of Leigh in 
1815 the firm carried on their business at 
145, Strand. John Sotheby died in 1807, 
the year in which Hodgson’s was founded ; 
and on Leigh’s death, eight years later, 
Samuel continued the business by himself, 
moving to 3, Waterloo Street (now named 
Wellington Street), Strand, about 1817. 
Soon afterwards he took his son Leigh into 
partnership, and in 1826 Sotheby & Son 
a a catalogue of the collections sold 

y Baker, Leigh, and Sotheby from 1724 to 
1826. A set of the original catalogues, with 
the purchasers’ names and prices, is in the 
British Museum. Samuel Sotheby con- 
ducted the dispersal of many famous 
libraries. He retired in 1827, and died at 
Chelsea on the 4th of January, 1842, in his 
seventy-first year. An obituary notice of 
Mr. Edward Grose Hodge, who had 
succeeded to the business on the death of 
Mr. John Wilkinson, appeared in The 
Atheneum of the Ist of June of this year. 
The business is now under the entire control 
of his son, Mr. Frank Hodge, and is, as is 


well known, styled Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge. 

It is pleasing to note the compliment to 
Sotheby’s paid by Mr. Sidney Hodgson in 
his interview with the representative of The 
Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Inrecent years the whole 
of the book-auctioneering trade has been 
confined to three or four London houses, 
of which, as every one knows, Messrs. 
Sotheby are at the head.’ Mr. Hodgson 
is keen in his search for rarities, and among 
his finds was a book in a library in York- 
shire which had been regarded as of no 
value, but fetched 4701. 

The conditions of sale were virtually the 
same in 1807 as they are now, and may be 
said to be identical with those originally 
adopted by the earliest book-auctioneers at 
the end of the seventeenth century. For 
the first few years in Hodgson’s history the 
sales usually took place at eleven in the 
morning or half-past five in the evening, 
whereas one o’clock is now the invariable 
rule. In accordance with the more leisurely 
methods of the period, not more than about 
150 lots were offered on each occasion in 
the earlier catalogues—a number which has 
increased latterly to an average of 330. 
The sales now seldom occupy more than 
two hours and a half, though the number of 
buyers has, of course, largely increased, 
averaging nearly one hundred at each sale. 

From a legal point of view the sale of 
the library of the College of Advocates was 
perhaps the most remarkable. Messrs. 
Hodgson began it on the 22nd of April, 
1861, and it was continued during the seven 
following days, 2,456 lots being sold. These 
included an unusually extensive collection 
of the works of well-known writers, both 
English and foreign, on civil, canon, and 
ecclesiastical law from the earliest time, as 
well as many manuscripts of great interest. 

Joun C. FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) 


JOSEPH KNIGHT ON THE LAUREATESHIP. 
—In The Idler of April, 1895 (vol. vii. p. 407), 
is an opinion of our late Editor as to who 
should be appointed Poet Laureate. Cover- 
ing about a page, it appears among the replies 
(given by many men and women disting- 
guished in literature) to the question, ‘‘ Who 
shall be Laureate ?”’ With the letterpress 
is a small woodcut, copied apparently from 
the photograph (@tat. 55) which was repro- 
duced in ‘N. & Q.’ of 29 June last. 

The opinion was in favour of Mr. Swin- 
burne, or, failing him, abolition of the post. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Lorp Mayor or Lonpon. (See ante, 
p. 123.)—It is quite true that Maitland says | 
that the title of *‘ Lord” was conferred on | 
the Mayor of London by the charter of maces, | 
28 Edward III., 10 June, 1354; but Mait- | 
land’s statement is pure unadulterated | 
rubbish. There is not a shadow of a shade 
of evidence in the City records (or anywhere 
else, to my knowledge, and I am fairly well 
acquainted with most sources of information 
on matters pertaining to civic dignities) 
that the chief magistrate of London was 
styled ‘* Lord Mayor” earlier than (at the 
very earliest) the closing year of the fifteenth | 
century, and I should hesitate to regard it | 
as an established designation until about | 
1520 or 1530, and it might even be put later. 
I think it may be safely asserted that the 
title was never formally and officially con- 
ferred at all: like Topsy, it “ growed.” 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 


THe ‘CHops OF THE CHANNEL.’’—This 
familiar alliteration dates from about 1400, 
in a slightly different sense; for the 
‘Laud Troy Book,’ of that date (E.E.T.S. 
164/ 5538), has 

He smot In-two bothe chanel and choppe ; 
i.e., the throat and the jaw. This appears 
to be the earliest occurrence of “‘ chop ”’ in 
the singular. We now know it as a “* Bath 
chap.” 


MASTER OF THE Horse.—The following 
extract from The Manchester Guardian of 
24 August (London Letter) seems worthy of 
more permanent record than the columns 
of a daily newspaper :— 

* Here is a little incident worth its place in the 
history of our own times. Lord Granard, who is a 
captain of the Scots Guards, was on guard on Tues- 
day night. Although his new appointment had not 
then been announced, he was already Master of the 
Horse. And I believe it has never before happened 
that the Master of the Horse has been captain of | 
the King’s Guard. Nowadays that office and that | 
post are touched with the pure formality that has | 
set in upon Court surroundings. But one can think 
that_there have been times in our history when a 
revolution might have been made or marred by a | 
curious little accident like that. It is announced 
in to-night’s Gazette that Lord Granard has been 
‘seconded for service without pay.’ ” 

F. H. C. 


THe ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. — This 
addition to the Decalogue is generally given 
as “Thou shalt not be found out,” though 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, in her novel ‘ Paston 
Carew,’ renders it as ‘‘ Do not tell tales out 
of school.” I have been reading a charm- 
ing little collection of Low German pro- 
verbs (collected in Friesland, Oldenburg, 


Hanover, Holstein, Mecklenburg, &c.) pub- 
lished in Reclam’s ‘ Universal-Bibliothek,”’ 
No. 493, under the title ‘De Plattdiidsche 
Spriickwérder-Schatz.’ I was amused to 
find in this brochure the “ elfte Gebot” 
given as Laat Di nich verbliiffen!”” This. 
corresponds, I presume, pretty well with 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Oueries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


This would cure all 
the morellianisme and libertinisme in the 
Brethren of the New-England Churches ” 
(W. Hubbard, ‘Happiness of a People,” 
1676, p. 63). What was this heresy, and 
who was the heresiarch ? 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Lycu Gates.—Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.” 
kindly give me information as to where | can 
find any lists of, or references to, old lych 
gates, or any work treating of them ? a 

Perhaps those who know of old lych gates. 
in their neighbourhood would kindly send 
me picture postcards of them, if available, 
so that I may obtain further information 
concerning them if desired. a 

ARTHUR Vicars, Ulster. 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 

{Much information on lych gates will be found at 
4S. i. 390, 423, 445, 497, 618; 5 S. xii. 268, 204, 397, 
417; 6S. 1. 125; 78. xii. 148.] 

Hvume’s Parers.—As I am writing a 
biography of a German traveller and novelist 
who was in London several times between 
1823 and 1832, and who knew Joseph Hume, 
the well-known Radical politician, it would 
be of great interest for me to know where 
are the private papers, diaries, letters, &e., 
of Hume (d. 1855); if some descendants of 
his family are still living; and where I 
could obtain further particulars. 

(Prof.) A. Ravizk. 

65, Patshull Road, Kentish Town, N. 


Two-Toots ”: ‘ Two-TEETH.’’—On an 
advertisement posted in Cornwall of a sale 
of farm stock to take place at Trehane Barton, 
Davidstow, on 19 September, there is men- 
tion of ‘ two-teeth ’’ breeding ewes, “ two- 
teeth”? wethers, and ‘“two-teeth’’ rams. 
In former times such notices used to con- 
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tain the term “ two-tooth.” 
latter the correcter, from the point of view 
of old English, the duality rendering un- 
necessary the pluralizing of the noun ? 
Epwarp 8. Dopason. 
Tintagel. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers enlighten me as to 
the authorship of some lines of a date prior 
to 1820? They begin :— 
See, the ship in the bay is riding ; 
Dearest Ella, I go from thee ; 
Boldly go, in thy love confiding ; 

and end (in each of the two stanzas) :— 
My love is breathing a prayer for me. 


B. F. 


Can any of your readers give me the name 
of the author of these striking verses ? 
Das Leben geliebt und die Krone gekiisst, 
Und den Frauen das Herz gegeben, 
Und zuletz einen Kuss anf das blut'ge Geriist— 
Das ist ein Stuartleben. 
All I know about them is that they were 
given without a name in a short German 
life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


OrANGE Toast.—Recently I heard given 
by an old Irish lady an Orange toast to 
William III., eulogizing that monarch for 
saving them, among other things, from 
“brass money,” and expressing the hope 
that all who would not subscribe would be 
“crammed into the great gun of Athlone 
and blown to sparrables.”” The last are a 
kind of nail; but what of the other things ? 

A. §. LAMPREY. 

Kilworth, Maidstone. 

[Swift in his ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ refers to those 
who receive or utter brass coin.] 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts. (See 10 S. 
v. 369, 410; vi. 36.)—I continue my list of 
obscure and doubtful entries in the wardens’ 
accounts of SS. Anne and Agnes from the 
first reference. 

1701-2. Ree’d of the Church-Wardens of Christ- 
church for Tippling, 9s. 

1705-6. Ree’d of my Lord Mayor & M* Hatt Tip- 
ling Money, 10s., & of Hanmer 7’riming money, 5s. 

1716-7. P* for mending the Stew in part, 1s. 

1735-6. Paid for Search Wine, 2s. 3d.; & ffor 
mending a Searcher, 6d. 

Mr Earle his Bill for an Eye and a Droback [?] 
and Hanging a Casement, 1s. 

1747-8. Rece’d of the Commissioners of the 
Hackney Coaches, 5s. 

1748-9. Gave to cure Hobbs of the Peoches [sic] 4d. 

Paid for fixing the Istemate, 2s. 6d. 

1750-5. Given M™ Baily to buy a Padle [s?c, but 2], 


Is not the’ 
ill of the Rheumatism, 9c 


1762-3. Paid for Guacom and Gin for Charters, 


Gave Manstield[’s] Boy Clothes to Goe arrant Boy 
toa lds, 9d. 

1776-7. Paid Mt Daykin for a Supper after maks 
a Rate, it being Parish business, charged accordingly 
that he might be able to pay Taxes, 2h. 11s. 6d. 

In regard to the first two items I may say 
that I know what “Tipling money” was, 
yet I cannot quite make these references 
out. Is it to be understood from the refer- 
ence to Christ Church (Newgate Street) that 
churchwa dens could penalize their brethren 
of a neighbouring parish for committing (or 
permitting ?) the offence? What was 
Triming money ? W. McM. 

(1762-3. Guaiacum has long been noted for its 
medicinal qualities, and is spelt in many_ ways. 
See the numerous quotations in the * N.'.D. 

‘Tae Breakrast.—Can any 
one inform me what is the scene of, and who 
are the various sportsmen portrayed in, 
‘The Melton Breakfast,’ painted by F. 
Grant (afterwards Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R.A.)? The engraved print by Chas. G. 
Lewis was published by Hodgson & Graves 
in October, 1839. The print was dedicated 
to Rowland Errington, Esq., Master of the 
Quorn Hounds, ‘“‘ from the original Picture 
in his possession.” The latter contains por- 
traits of eleven hunting men of the early 
Victorian period, and I should be glad of 
information enabling me to identify each of 
them. Who now owns the a 


LEGISLATION AGAINST Proranity.—In 
Dr. Waller’s recently published work (* Moses 
and the Prophets’) on the Higher Criticism 
reference is made to “an Act for the more 
effectual Suppressing of Blasphemy and 
Profaneness ” (9 William III., c. 35). Is it 
possible to ascertain whether the measures 
provided by this statute have ever been put 
into operation ? I should be glad to know 
who was the object of prosecution under this 
Act, and for what specific reasons proceed- 
ings were taken. F. JARRATT. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


“Dry,” AS APPLIED TO SPIRITUOUS 
Liquors.—Everybody must grant that to 
hear this adjective applied to a liquid, 
being a contradiction, ought to excite our 
curiosity. At any rate, if excited, it does 
not find satisfaction in the ‘N.E.D.’; all 
it has to say under 8 is: “ Of wines, ete. : 
Free from sweetness and fruity flavour.” 
That is meagre. As to the origin of this 
peculiar use nothing is said. Is there any 
connexion between it and the well-known 
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“sack,” Falstaff’s favourite drink? But 
this Spanish wine, which was made from 
dry grapes, was exceedingly sweet, therefore 
anything but ‘dry’ in the modern sense. 
Perhaps some expert in wines and their 
history will give an explanation through 
the medium of the ever-helpful ‘ N. & Q.’ 


G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Morro: ‘In Gop ts atu.’”’—This is the 
family motto of Lord Saltoun. It would 
be interesting to know when it was first 
adopted by his predecessors, for in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1831, part ii. 

. 456, we read of a massive silver ring that 

ad then lately been found 

“at the priory of St. Radegund, near Dover. It is 
set with a blood-stone, ornamented on each side 
of the stone with a flower growing from a heart, 
and at the back is inscribed ‘in god is all.’” 

It was at that time preserved in a collection 
of Kentish antiquities in the possession of 
Mr. Chaplin of the Clarendon Hotel, Dover. 
If it is known where this ring is now pre- 
served, it would be interesting for it to be 
examined, so that its probable date might 
be ascertained. 

At Crofton, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
there is a church bell inscribed ‘‘ In God is 
al, quod Gabriel’? (Tho. North, ‘ English 
Bells and Bell-Lore,’ p. 39), in which the 
writer finds in the above words an allusion 
to John i. 37. This, however, is by no 
means clear to all of us, who have consulted 
the Vulgate and the three English versions 
now in common use. If any of your readers 
are able to give other examples of these 
words being attributed to the angel of the 
Annunciation, we shall be grateful, as it may 
then be possible to trace them to their 
source. Can any one give the approximate 
date of the Crofton legend and refer to other 
examples ? Can they be a quotation from 
some prayer or hymn in a medieval breviary? 

N. M. & A. 


In Ractinc.—Should this word 
be correctly written in the singular, ‘‘ Stake,”’ 
or in the plural, ‘“‘ Stakes,’’ to designate the 
name of a horse race—the Derby Stake, 
the Oaks Stake, &c. ? I find the newspapers 
use both indifferently, and I should like to 
know which is the correct form. 

E. W. J. 


Bront&=Prunty.—The Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, father of the three immortal sisters, 
is said to have preferred the above form for 
his patronymic to that of Prunty. Has it 
ever been ascertained that he was of Italian 


origin, although a native of the north of 
Ireland? I have met with the following 
description of a work by an Italian: ‘ Cos- 
tumi religiosi, civili e militari degli antichi, 
Egiziani, Etruschi, Grecie, Romani (49 
plates of ancient costumes, implements, 
furniture, &c.), obl. 4to, Roma’’; and the 
author’s name, D. Prunti, so far resembles 
Prunty that the coincidence would seem 
worthy of note. 
J. Hotpen 


CurisomM, BaptisMAL RoBE.—Can any 
reader tell me when the “ accustomed 
offerings’? made when a woman was 
‘‘churched were given in money, instead 
of the chrisom ? This, I have been told, 
included, in addition to the child’s robe, 
the cap lined with satin, mittens, and 
cushion of quilted satin on which the child 
was carried. M. POOte. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


Peroun.—At the conversion of Vladimir 
“the huge wooden idol Peroun was dragged 
over the hills at a horse’s tail, and whipped 
by twelve horsemen” (Stanley, ‘ History 
of the Eastern Church,’ 1889, p. 291). 
Where can IJ find a representation or de- 
scription of this idol ? AYEAHR. 


Goat’s BLoop anp Diamonps.—Accord- 
ing to Henri Estienne, ‘ Apologie pour 
Hérodote,’ ed. Ristelhuber, Paris, 1872, 
tom. ii. p. 244, where Erasmus is cited, 
Robertus Liciensis (1425-75), in one of his 
sermons, upon the success of which he 
wagered a banquet, said: “‘ Le fer se fond 
par le feu, le diamant est surmonté par le 
sang de bouc.”” What are the source and 
the explanation of the latter clause ? 

In Gubernatis, ‘ Zoological Mythology,’ 
1872, vol. i. p. 422, the blood of the he-goat 
is stated to have been termed manus Det, 
and reputed efficacious in medicine; but 
no mention is made of such a wondrous 
property as that with which the above- 
named Franciscan has credited it. 

Whether or not it has really any reference 
to this Occidental belief, the old Chinese 
regarded the horns of the native antelope 
(Antilope caudata, A. M. Edw.) as the only 
material with which to crush successfully 
diamonds as well as the tapir’s bones—the 
latter being also renowned as an extremely 
hard substance, and said to have been 
sometimes cunningly produced in the place 
of the Buddha’s canine tooth (Li Shi-chin, 
‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ completed 1578, sub 
‘ Ling-yang ’). 

Also, a history of the Maharajahs of 
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Chutia Nagpur is said to describe a method 
of testing diamonds for flaws by affixing 
them to the horns of fighting rams (V. Ball, 
* Jungle Life in India,’ 1880, p. 525). 
Kumacusu MInakaTA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


GoLpsBoROUGH SHIELD.—On the tomb 
of Sir Richard de Goldsborough in Golds- 
borough Church, near Knaresborough, are 
rows of shields to his children. The shields 
to the fifth and sixth sons, Peter and George, 
contain peculiar charges. All the shields 
are charged with armorial bearings. Some 
of the charges are sunk an eighth of an inch 
below the face of the shield, while other 
charges are raised. Can any reader suggest 
an explanation ? Have the charges in the 
shields of Peter and George reference to 
a trade guild or to some ecclesiastical con- 
fraternity ? MISTLETOE. 


Kay, CLERK OF THE GREEN CLOTH.— 
In Drake’s ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ Pre- 
face, xv, it is said that William Hatcliffe 
married a daughter of Kay, Clerk of 
the Green Cloth, temp. Elizabeth; and at 
p. 219 is the following foot-note :— 

““Compegio, the Pope’s Legate, arrived at Deal 
in July, 1518. On Thursday, the 23rd, he dined at 
Lewisham (Rushey Green Place) with Mr. Wm. 
Hattecliffe, one of the Clerks of the Green Cloth.” 

Who was Kay ? About this period 
the Keyes family lived in the neighbourhood. 

R. J. FynMore. 


Sandgate. 


Kitmarnock Document or 1547.—The 
earliest document known is a precept in 
Latin for the appointment of a priest for the 
parish in 1547. In McKay’s ‘ History’ 
(8rd ed.) this is referred to on pp. 4-5, 
and 100-101 ; but since then (1864) all trace 
of the document has been lost. Local 
antiquaries have no knowledge of it, and it 
is not among the burgh records. Do any 
of your readers know if it still exists, and 
if so, where it may be seen ? 

WILLIAM GEMMELL, M.B. 

Scotstownhill, Glasgow. 


ELeANoR, LApy DRAKE oF ASHE, DEVON. 
—The ‘ D.N.B.’ (x. 342), in the account of 
her son-in-law Sir Winston Churchill, makes 
this lady—the grandmother of the first Duke 
of Marlborough—sister of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. I think this is in- 
correct, and that she was half-niece of 
Buckingham. Am I right ? 

A. R. BAyLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Replies. 


LONDON REMAINS. 
(10 S. viii. 226.) 


Mr. ABRAHAMS has broached a very 
interesting subject. May I add a few 
instances to those mentioned by him ? 

Francis Bird’s statue of Queen Anne stood 
in the open space in front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral until 1886, when it had become 
so worn that it had to be replaced by the 
existing copy. A few years later it was 
found lying in a stonemason’s yard by the 
late Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, who induced 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Lord Mayor, who were 
its joint owners, to give up their rights. 
Four trucks, four trolleys, sixteen men, and 
twenty-eight horses were set to work, and 
the monument was re-erected in the grounds 
of his residence, Holmhurst, near Hastings. 

A great portion of the magnificent rail- 
ings (cast circa 1710 at Gloucester Furnace, 
Lamberhurst, Kent) which until 1886 
enclosed the same open space was then pur- 
chased by a man who had made a large 
fortune in America, because, when poor, 
he had courted his wife beneath the shadow 
of the cathedral. The ship bearing the 
railings was lost at sea, but part of the 
ironwork, recovered with difficulty, now 
surrounds the wife’s grave at Toronto. 

Part of the grand marble staircase which 
adorned the late Baron Grant’s splendid, 
but short-lived palace at Kensington (where 
Kensington Court is now), and which origin- 
ally cost 11,000/., was purchased by the 
proprietors of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibi- 
tion for 1,000. at the great sale of building 
material in 1882, and is now at their hall in 
the Marylebone Road. 

The river face of the Queen’s Promenade, 
parallel with the Portsmouth Road, at 
Surbiton is built of stone which was formerly 
a part of old Blackfriars Bridge. 

The old white bear, the large sculptured 
sign of the ancient galleried inn of that name, 
which stood until 1852 on the site of the 
Criterion Restaurant in Piccadilly Circus, 
may now be seen in the garden of “ The 
White Bear ’’ Hotel at Fickles Hall, close 
to the little Surrey village of Chelsham. 

The columns of the portico at the National 
Gallery were formerly part of the screen 
in front of Carlton House in Pall Mall ; 
and the figure of Minerva at the end of the 
building facing St. Martin’s Church was 
originally intended to represent Britannia 
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and to ornament the Marble Arch. More- | 
over, the Marble Arch itself was originally | 
erected by Nash at a cost of 75,0001. as an_ 
entrance to Buckingham Palace, and stood | 
there until 1851, when it was moved to its 
present position at Cumberland Gate, re- 
placing a brick gateway by Sir John Soane. 
But the subject is almost inexhaustible. 
ALAN STEWART. 


Constant’s Memorrs (10 S. viii. 128).— 
A query by me having suggested a confusion 
of ** Constant, Valet de Chambre of the Em- 
peror’”’ (Napoleon), with the statesman of 
the same name and period, you added a 
note to that effect. I now add that Louis 
W. Constant was the author. M. T. L. 


SHEEP Farr ON AN ANCIENT Eartu- 
worK (10S. viii. 250).—The fair referred to 
by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Appy is clearly, 
as stated in the brief editorial note, that of 
Woodbury Hill, which is described in the 


‘Little Guide’ to Dorset, by Frank R. 
Heath (Methuen, 1905), as 14 miles N.E. of | 
Bere Regis :— | 

“On it is an ancient earthwork, in good preser- | 
vation, with an oval entrenchment and a rampart | 
which encircles the hill-top, enclosing a great level | 
green space on which a great sheep fair is held | 


annually in September, one of the most famous | 
gatherings of the kind in the S. of England.” | 

This year I visited the fair with a mer- | 
curial friend, partly for the sake of the Hardy | 
associations. One of the oldest vendors 
of fairings told me that he had been to the. 
fair for forty years, and this year, for the 
first time, not a single sheep was offered for | 
sale, the auctioneers combining to remove | 
such transactions to big towns like Dor- | 
chester. There were, however, a number of | 
horses for sale, two samples of the bioscope | 
on view, two merry-go-rounds, and other 
incitements to gaiety. I did not ascertain 
whether the traditional ‘Duck Dinner ” 
was still offered at a dilapidated cottage on 
the side where Bere Wood approaches the 
hill. The view all round is peautiful, and 
Bere Regis is, I need hardly add, an inter- 
esting little place, with the Turberville 
associations so strikingly used by Mr. Hardy | 
in his ‘ Tess.’ HIPPOCLIDEs. 


Mepicinat Waters (10 S. viii. 130, 
214).—The literature on mineral waters is 
vast. The inquirer should refer to my 
‘ Register of National Bibliography,’ ii. 341 
and 476. The third edition of the volume 


out a few months ago. The bibliography 
of the subject occupies pp. 745-7 !. 

The printed matter on the ‘ Evolution 
of Artificial Mineral Waters’ is set out by 
William Kirkby in his book with that title 
(1902, pp. 133-40). W. P. CourRTNEY. 


Lorp TREASURER GODOLPHIN (10 S. viii. 
210).—Kneller’s portrait of him is at Port 
Eliot, the seat of the Earl of St. Germans. 
I believe the one engraved by Houbraken is 
still in the possession of the Duke of New- 
castle. The Duke of Leeds has several 
portraits of him, one of them at Hornby 
Castle being also attributed to Kneller. 

YGREC. 


AvuTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 

viii. 150, 236).—I believe the words 
The virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize, 
are taken from a poem by Lord Houghton 
(R. Monckton Milnes), to which I am unable 
more precisely to refer, and of which I re- 
member only the one stanza in which they 
occur :— 

If what shone afar so grand 

Turn to nothing in thy hand, 

On again! The virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize. 

It will be seen that the parallels furnished 
from Lytton and Mr. Watson at the second 
reference have the general thought rather 
than the exact words. 

C. LAwRENCE Forp. 

Bath. 


The lines quoted by B. H., ante, p. 169, 
are from some scathing verses suggested 
by the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
“bowing as he passed through Westminster 
Hall,’’ and written by the late Dr. Kenealy, 
well known as the council for the Tichborne 
Claimant in the trial for perjury. The verses 
were handed about in manuscript, and thus 
came to the notice of the Claimant, who 


/was much impressed by them, and was in 


the habit of repeating them. They were 
afterwards published in The Englishman 
(Tichborne Trial Report, 13 June, 1873), and 
also, I believe, in the Figaro. They begin as 
follows :— 

Lo! where Belial moves across the Hall— 

A front of honey and a heart of gall. 

A tongue that glozes while you’re face to face, 

But spits its venom when you’ve left the place ; 

A hand that grasps you, as with all the heart, 

But stabs you in the back as you depart. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Masor CuTHBERTSON’sS quotation at 


on ‘Spas and Mineral Waters,’ by Sir p. 230 is apparently from Sir Walter Scott’s 
Hermann Weber and F. Parkes Weber, came |‘ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,’ 
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near the end of Letter IV. The story to 
which the moral is attached therein relates 
to Thomas the Rimer, and the locality is 
“Lucken-hare upon Eildon hills.” The 
couplet reads as follows :— 

Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 

a did not draw the sword before he blew the 

10rn 

Similar legends find local habitation 
elsewhere. Scott mentions one dating from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Hodgson, ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland’ (part ii. vol. iii. 

287), has one of King Arthur and Queen 

uinever, who lie under enchantment at 
Sewing Shields, on the Roman Wall. The 
rime in that case is longer :— 

O woe betide that evil day 

On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword—the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle horn ! 

The quotation by Mr. A. B. Morris on 
the same page, “ Where his cathedral huge 
and vast,” &c., is from ‘Marmion,’ Canto II. 
stanza xiv. RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Masor CUTHBERTSON apparently refers 
to a tradition current in Northumberland 
which locates the castle of Sewingshields 
(the “Castle of the Seven Shields” of 
*‘ Harold the Dauntless ”’) as the site where 
King Arthur, his queen, and the lords and 
ladies of his Court, with his hounds lie in 
enchanted sleep. The legend forms the 
subject of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s ballad 
‘The Rousing of the King’ (Northern 
Counties Magazine, 1901, ii. 395). 

R. HeEstop. 


Scott, in his ‘ Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft,’ gives as legendary the lines 
regarding which Mayor CuTHBERTSON in- 
quires. He adapts the lines in his ballad 
fragment ‘The Shepherd’s Tale,’ and, as a 
foot-note to this, Lockhart quotes the pas- 
sage from the ‘Letters’ in his edition of 
Scott’s *‘ Poetical Works.’ W. B. 


There is the following variant of the 
words * Woe worth the coward,” &ce. Arthur 
and his knights are supposed to be spell- 
bound under the great tower or keep of 
Richmond Castle, Yorkshire. A voice was 
heard to say to an intruder :— 

Potter, Potter Thompson, 

If thou hadst either drawn 
The sword or blown the horn, 
Thou ’d been the luckiest man 
That ever yet was born. 


JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 


[Several other correspondents are thanked for 
replies on this and the ‘ Marmion’ quotation.] 


The complete lines about the late Mr. 
Gladstone in regard to which F. D. makes 
inquiry at p. 230 are as follows :— 

‘He read the lessons twice on Sunday last 

With voice as clear and strong as in the past.” 

O! grand old man, ere yet thou hear’st ‘the knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell” 

Cease the grim farce (thy saintly antics shock 
Religious minds), nor God Almighty mock. 

The latest effort of thy waning years 

To set a noble empire by the ears ; 

Truth, justice, honour, trampled in the dust, 

Office the object of thy senile lust ! 

No longer at the lectern masquerade, 

Lest e’en the stones thy hardihood upbraid. 

Thy place is rather in the porch to stand, 

bk in a sheet, a taper in each hand, 

With legend on thy breast, of all men seen— 
‘False to his friends, his country, and his Queen.” 
They were written by Major, Howath Ash- 
ton, and appeared—for the first time, . 
believe—in the Hatfield Parish Magazine in 
July, 1886. WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


“TIncacHED” (10 S. viii. 90, 235).—I 
suggest that this word may be a misprint 
for incaged, that is, enclosed in a palanquin 
or some such conveyance. There are two 
instances of the word in Shakespeare, which 
are quoted in the sixth edition of Dr. John- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary.’ When we are told that 
“the king goeth incached, as they do all,” 
I presume that by the second clause we 
must understand the wealthier classes of his 
subjects, for all of them could not go about 
in this manner. There is something very 
picturesque in Mr. Dopeson’s idea that the 
king and all his people were clad in a light 
and airy costume made of lace. Unfor- 
tunately, his derivation will not stand, for 
the Castilian word encaje, once written 
encaxe, was never pronounced encache, as 
he asserts, the 2 in such a word having the 
same. guttural aspirate as 7 at the present 
day. Some years ago there was a discussion 
on this matter in ‘N. & Q.’ (98. i. 85, 317, 
458; ii. 36, 256), in which Mr. DopGson 
(who wrote -under the nom de guerre of 
PaLAMEDEsS) and Mr. FERGUSON took part. 
Nine summers have just elapsed since the 
fight was fought and, as most people would 
fancy, ended. When the noise of this fresh 
encounter is no longer heard, I trust we 
shall have another truce that will last as 
long as the siege of Troy. 

Joun T. Curry. 


The explanations at the last reference 
cannot be correct. The full passage in Fitch 
reads as follows :— 


“The men be of reasonable stature; the women 
litle; all blacke, with a cloth bound about their 
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middle hanging down to their hammes: all the rest 
of their bodies be naked: they haue horrible great 
ares With many rings set with pearles and stones 
inthem. The king goeth incached, as they do all: 


he doth not remaine in a place aboue fiue or six 


dayes.” 

My first impression was that the word 
éncached was used to signify that every 
man, the king included, wore a lungooty 
{see ‘Hobson-Jobson,’ s.v.), or, as it is 
termed in Anglo-Indian parlance, a crupper. 
But I now think that the comma after 
zncached is a printer’s error; that the sense 
is, ‘‘ The king is clothed in the same fashion 
as all the rest’’; and that incached is onl 
an exceptional form of encased—clothed 
{see ‘Oxford Eng. Dict.,’ s.v. ‘ Encase,’ 
2b). The editor of the Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of Varthema’s travels seems so to 
have understood the word, for on p. 143, 
where Varthema, speaking of the dress of 
the people at Calicut, says :— 

**The dress of the king and queen, and of all the 
others, that is to say, of the natives of the country, 
is this: they go naked and with bare feet, and wear 


a piece of cotton or of silk around their middle, | 


and with nothing on their heads,” 


the editor appends the following foot-note: 
«*As Ralph Fitch quaintly says: ‘ The king 
goeth incached, as they do all.’” It is 
possible that the form used by Fitch was 
influenced by the Portuguese encaizar, in 
which the x has the sound of English sh. 
DonaLpD FERGUSON. 


OF (10S. viii. 228).—This 


phrase is at least as old as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and I think considerably 
older. The first example I remember to 
have met is in The London Magazine, 1748, 
p. 259. I do not remember in what relation 
it is used. I came upon it many years ago, 
and, as is my wont, made a reference, but 
unfortunately did not copy the passage. 


«« Nose of wax’ is an old expression, put 
into the mouth of James I. by Sir Walter 
Scott in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel ’ :— 


“* And now you see, my Lord of Huntingdon, that 
Tam neither an untrue man, to deny you the boon 


whelk I became bound for, nor an Ahab to cover | 


Naboth’s vineyard, nor a mere nose of wax to be 
twisted this way and that by favourites and 
counsellors at their pleasure.” 

Mr. Edward Molineux, gent., of Mariners 
‘Westerham, Kent, was called before the 
Manor Court in 1625, on the information of 
Lady Rivers and Brian Smithe, for using 
certain profane and improper words, to 
wit, that the Bible was “a nose of wax.” 


See ‘Wolfe Land’ vol. v. of the “ Home- 

land Handbooks.” 

| Prescott Row, Editor. 

_ Bishop Jewel quotes from Albert Pighius, 
1542, “addunt etiam simile quoddam non 

aptissimum ; eas [sacrosanctas scripturas| 

esse quodammodo nasum cerewm, posse fingi 
flectique in omnes modos” (‘ Apologia 

Ecclesie Anglicane,’ ed. Jelf, S.P.C.K., 

65). 

’ J ae Canne, in his ‘ Stay against Stray- 
ing,’ 1639, quotes from Knewstub, 1579, to 
the effect that allegorical interpretation of 
the sacred Scripture “maketh no other 
thing of it than a nose of waxe”’ (John 

| Ball, ‘ Answer to Can,’ 1642, i. 14). 

W. C. B. 


Jamaica Recorps (10 S. viii. 29).—I 

subjoin a statement showing the dates of 
the earliest records (Church of England) for 
each parish in Jamaica in respect to births, 
marriages, anddeaths. I think it is worth 
while recording this list in your columns. 
' I would also say in reply to the query 
that the records of wills, deeds, powers of 
attorney, &c., date virtually from the com- 
mencement of British rule, and are a 
valuable mine of information. 


Parish. Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. 

| Kingston... 1722 1721 722 
Port Royal... a 1728 1727 1725 
St. Andrew <ee 1664 1668 1666 
St. Thomas ye East —-1709 1721 1708 
St. David ... R25 1794 1794 1794 
Portland ... 1804 1804 1808 
St. George ... sie 1806 1807 1811 
St. Mary ... bs 1752 1755 1767 
Clarendon ... = 1690 1695 1765 
St. Ann _... ae 1768 1768 1768 
Manchester ae 1816 1827 1817 
St. Catherine... 1668 1668 1671 
St. John _... 1751 1751 751 
St. Dorothy 1693 1725 1706 


St. Thomas ye Vale 1816 1816 1816 


Metcalfe 1843 1843 1843 
Westmoreland... 1740 1740 1741 
St. Elizabeth aus 1708 1719 1722 
Trelawny ... 1771 1772 Vii 
St. James ... ao 177 1772 1774 
Vere... = = 1696 1748 1733 
Hanover... 1725 1754 1727 


Noe. B. Livtneston. 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


Tue Racrat OF Evrore (108. 
viii. 145, 218, 233).—During the first day 
which I ever spent in Brittany I was much 
struck by the dusky, short, thick-set type, 
for I travelled for some distance with two 
men who were striking examples of it. 
Their faces to me seemed non-European 


(though some Irishmen show the same 


( 
f 
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features, build, and complexion), and 
suggested to my mind Samoyed descent. 
These people were dirty, and singularly 
unkempt in appearance. Evidently they 
belonged to a very low class and were 
addicted to looking on the wine which is 
red. A companion of theirs showed their 
characteristics in a less accentuated form. 
He was somewhat taller, less “stocky,” 
and decidedly cleaner. A neatly dressed 
paysanne in the same carriage was equally 
dark, but her skin was clear, and she was 
tall and supple, with well -moulded head 
and clean-cut features. Several days later 
I met another brunette with very dark hair, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes, and eyes of 
shadowy Irish blue. 

Does the Irish type which suggests a 
chimpanzee occur in Brittany ? 

In Lincolnshire, where the blood of the 
‘‘old standards’’ is generally supposed to 
be almost — Teutonic, swarthy families 
are in reality far from rare, and many fair 
families have some swarthy members, or 
members combining blue or light - hazel 
eyes with dark-brown hair. There is the 
tal! dark type, in which the hair is occa- 
sionally a true black, and a short dark type 
also. The latter has often a retroussé nose 
and other irregular features. Both these 
dark races are generally more lively in 
manner than the fairer people, especially 
the smaller type. Probably the descent of 
every family in the county is anything but 
racially pure, combining English, Danish, 
Celtic, and pre-Celtie blood with varied 
strains received from William the Norman’s 
mixed multitude and later immigrants from 
the Continent. It is, therefore, strange to 
observe how definite in outward appearance 
many of the types remain. Some of the 
dark people, like some of the fiery-haired 
and hot-tempered fair ones. look as if they 
had no kinship whatever with the ordinary 
Lincolnshire type. 

‘‘Foreigner’’ as used in Lincolnshire 
refers to difference of locality rather than 
difference of blood. A man is a ‘foreigner ” 
in any part of the county if he comes from 
a place eighteen or twenty miles distant— 
or even less—provided his district is un- 
familiar to the person speaking of him. 


That the Neolithic races were generally 
small and dolichocephalic, at every period, 
seems fairly certain; but that there was 
ever, in this country, a second, brachy- 
aphalic race in Neolithic times, is more than 
doubtful. Its existence is assumed by some 


writers, but the specimens found have not 
been sufficiently numerous to prove it. The 
Celts were tall and broad-headed, but they 
must have long passed the Stone Age before 
they settled in Britain. The Picts were 
probably identical with the later Neolithic 
races ; but I know of no pre-Celtic race in 
this country bearing any resemblance to the 
Anglo-Saxons, though the Celts had some of 
the physical features of the later Scandi- 
navians. Meanwhile, may I again protest 
against the use of the barbarous word 
racial,” which has no root in any language, 
ancient or modern? The late Archdeacon 
Thornton proposed “ethnical” as a sub- 
stitute, which I have ever since used. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


TOMBSTONES AND INSCRIPTIONS: THEIR 
PRESERVATION (10 S. viii. 201).—Under this 
head I may perhaps be allowed an inquiry 
with regard to a stone said to have been 
removed from Epworth Churchyard within 
the memory of persons now living, but when, 
or by whom, nobody can say. It was to 
the memory of one Richard Towris, and it 
bore this inscription :— 

Who lies here? Who do you think? 
Richard Towris, and he liked drink. 
Drink? Drink, for why? 

Beeause Richard Towris was always dry. 

I seem to have been familiar with this 
epitaph (or something like it) all my life. 
Does it occur elsewhere than at Epworth ? 
Towris (Towers ?) is known to have been a 
common surname at Epworth in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, but no record 
exists, apparently, of the death there of any 
person to whom the epitaph oe apply. 


When I was an errand boy in Westmin- 
ster in 1855, there were hundreds of head- 
stones (mostly made of Portland slabs) in 
the graveyard situated at the west end of 
St. Margaret’s, 7.e., to the north-west of the 
Abbey. We lads used to play leapfrog over 
many of them. Later they were buried 
some eighteen inches below the surface, each 
immediately over its respective grave. Mr. 
HARLAND-OXLEY will no doubt be able to 
give the exact date when, after an average 
existence of a hundred years or more, these 
stones were themselves buried. 

Harry 


Fair Park, Exeter. 

GREENSTED CHURCH, ONGAR: OAK Uv‘ 
Cuestnut (10 S. viii. 26, 154, 196)—In 
confirmation of the statements of the work- 
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men engaged on the restoration of this 
church, during: the middle of the last 
century, as to the hardness of the timber 
with which they had to deal, the subjoined 
letter is of value. The church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Newchurch, was built about 600 
years ago. 

Henry Taylor, Esq. Rusthall, Kent. 

Dear Sir.—The under-mentioned facts I can 
vouch for. 

Old British oak is the hardest wood that a car- 
penter has to work. It is nothing unusual to tind 
old oak beams, which on the outside are quite 
rotten, inside nearly as hard as iron. 

Forty years ago I worked in an old church at 
Romney Marsh, in a village called Newchurch. 
The timbers of the church are old oak, and it was 
impossible to keep an edge upon my tools; I was 
continually sharpening them. 

I have in my youth also worked on old oak barn 
floors, upon which the corn used to be thrashed 
with a flail. My oilstone was in constant. requisi- 
tion, and to drive nails was nearly impossible. 

My experience of the heart of oak is that the 
older it gets the harder it becomes. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. T. STOAKEs. 
Henry Tayior. 


Mr. Henry Taytor is quite correct in 
his assumption that when (in 1849) he 
made his note, the old timber in Greensted 
Church was generally believed to be 
chestnut. 

Samuel Lewis, in his ‘Topographical 
Dictionary of England’ (1842), records under 
*Greenstead, Ongar’ :— 

“The nave of this church [St. Martin’s] is com- 
mage of the half-trunks of chestnut trees, about a 
oot anda half in diameter, split through the centre, 
and roughly hewn at each end, to let them into a 
cill at the bottom, and into a plank at the top, 
where they are fastened by wooden pegs. The 
fabric is 29 ft. 9 in. long by 14 ft. wide and 
5ft. Gin. high at the sides, which supported the 
primitive roof. It is supposed to have been erected 
about 1013.” 

I have not visited Greensted since I had 
the neighbouring church at Chipping Ongar 
in hand (1884); but at that time I carefully 
examined its ancient timbers, and, without 
a doubt, considered they werd English oak. 

Mr. Taytor cannot think the wood of 
every old church has been examined. When, 
some years ago, a long discussion took place 
in technical papers upon the subject, all 
ancient fabrics which were stated to possess 
medieval chestnut, received attention ; 
but the earliest example found was at 
Rodmersham (Kent). Westminster Hall 
was amongst the number, but we all now 
know that its grand old roof is constructed 
entirely of oak. 

In 1871 I was in Belgium in company 


with the Society of Architects, to which body 
I belong. At Ypres we visited the grand. 
Cloth Hall, with its famous open-timbered 
roof (460 feet long by 38 feet wide). 
There we were assured by a local antiquary 
that the wood was all sweet chestnut, which 
had been floated in the log into Belgium in 
or about 1485. Always anxious to learn, I 
succeeded, at the risk of breaking my neck, 
in climbing into several different parts of 
the roof in question, and there cut away 
large splinters from variots beams. These I 
labelled on the spot, and on my return 
home planed them. Upon examination they 
all turned out to be oak, and not chestnut 
at all! 

In Evelyn’s time chestnut \sppears to 
have been much in vogue, for in ‘ Sylva,’ 
under the title of ‘The Chess\nut,’ he 
writes :— 

“Tts use is now (next to the Oak) one of 
sought after by the Carpenter and Joyner. t 
formerly built a good part of our ancient houxes in 
the City of London. I once had a very large 
near the City, fram’d entirely of this timber.” 


Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


SILK FIRST MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE 
(10 §. viii. 231)—The translators of the 
A. V. give their readers a chance of sub- 
stituting “silk”? from the margin, for the 
‘* fine linen ”’ of the text, in Genesis xli. 42: 
‘«‘ Pharaoh took off the ring from his hand 
and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed 
him in vesture of fine linen.” The R. V. 
hesitates between fine linen and “ cotton.” 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, comment- 
ing on the verse, says, or the printer makes 
him say, that the material was of ‘‘ fine 
muslin like cotton,” though it is probable 
that he wrote “ muslin-like cotton.” This, 
he goes on to explain, is shesh, byssus, which 
was worn by Egyptian priests and other 
dignitaries. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible’ avers that “the only undoubted 
notice of silk in the Bible occurs in 
Rev. xviii. 12, where it is mentioned among 
the treasures of the typical Babylon.” 

Sr. SwiITHIn. 


E. A. Lutyens, PAINTER (10 §. viii. 230). 
—Mr. Edwin Landseer Lutyens, architect, 
of 29, Bloomsbury Square, is described in 
‘Who’s Who’ as the son of Charles Lut- 
yens. The latter may possibly be the 
artist about whom Mr. DvuKE inquires ; and 
if this is so, Mr. Edwin Lutyens would pro- 
bably furnish the required information. 

Joun HEBB. 


Primrose Club, 8.W. 
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Nonsurors: Rev. Bengamin Way (10 
S. viii. 229)—A list of the Nonjurors 
appeared in ‘The Legitimist Kalendar’ for 
1899, pp. 122-41, with many valuable notes 
by the late Rev. C. F. S. Warren. This was 
founded on the original list in the ‘ Life of 
Kettlewell,’ 1718, App. VI., p. xii et seq., 
but contained many additional names, prin- 
cipally taken from a MS. list written (date 
1733) on the fly-leaves of a copy of Kettle- 
well’s ‘ Life,’ in the hand of an amanuensis 
of Bishop Rawlinson. The name of the 
Rev. Benjamin Way, however, is not among 
them. Rvvieny. 

Chertsey. 


Deprivation appears to have been prac- 
tised with regard to ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland as well as the 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England, 
for in Scott’s ‘Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane’ 
it is noted with regard to the Rev. James 
Wemyss, A.M., D.D., minister of the parish 
of St. Leonard’s, Fife, and at the same time 
Principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. 
Andrews, that he 
‘‘was deprived by the Privy Council, 4** Sept, 1689, 
for not reading the Proclamation of the Estates, 
= not praying for their Majesties William and 

ary. 


ALEx. THOMS. 


Way is not found among the long list of 
Nonjuring clergy at the end of Canon Over- 
‘ton’s book ‘ The Nonjurors,’ 1902. 

W. D. Macray. 


\ AND BuakeE (10 S. viii. 231).— 
‘The article to which P. M. refers appeared 
neatly two years ago (November, 1905) in 
the now-defunct Monthly Review. Its 
correct, title is ‘ William Blake at Felpham.’ 
8. BurrERWORTH. 


Swirt’s\WorKs: ANNOTATED EDITIONS | 


(10 S. viii. 231). — An excellent annotated 
edition of the best of Swift’s work, both 
in prose and\ verse, is published by the 
‘Clarendon Pr The notes, which are full, 
admirably elucidate the text. The book is 
described on the\ title-page as follows: 
+‘ Swift: Selections from his Works. Edited, 


_with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 


Henry Craik.” It is\in two volumes, and 
-was originally published in 1892. W. B. 


Sr. AntrHony’s BreapD\ (10 S. viii. 230). 
—*§t. Anthony’s Bread’ is the special 
designation given to alms which are col- 
lected in churches for the purpose of feeding 
the poor. 


They are thus named in memory | 


of Antonio of Padua (1195-1231) who was” 


declared a saint by Gregory IX. in 1232. 
By means of such gifts devoted to this 
saint, pious people desire to invoke his help 
in all wants of human life. X. 


‘Oxtp Tartton’s Sone’ (10 S. viii. 188, 
235).—Another version runs :— 
The gallant Duke of York, 
He had ten thousand men, &e. 
Francis P. MarcHant. 
Streatham Common. 


Mrs. QuENTIN (10S. viii. 230). —It will 
interest Mr. GrLBERT to know that there 
exists a small tract of seventeen pages, 
entitled: ‘‘ Memoirs | of the; Life of the 
Celebrated | M™ QJfuentin].| By Edward 
Eglantine, Esqt® | London | Printed and 
Published by Mr. Benbow, Castle | Street, 
Leicester Square, | 1822.” A portrait of 
Mrs. Q. appears as a frontispiece. This is a 
reproduction of a coloured stipple engraving 
by Mr. Blake after a drawing by Huet 
Villiers, published on 1 June, 1820, by I. 
Barrow, Weston Place, St. Pancras. Since 
it is stated in the ‘Memoirs’ that the 
heroine’s maiden name was Harriet W—n, 
it has been suggested that Mrs. Q. and 
Harriet Wilson were one and the same 
person ; but I can discover no evidence for 
this conjection, and the able biography in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ written by Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe, does not favour the supposition. 
Another statement in the ‘ Memoirs,’ which 
informs us that Mrs. Q.’s sister, Jane 
W—n, married Lieut. B—g (who suc- 
ceeded his elder brother as Earl of T—e, 
and became an admiral), does not seem to 
be verified by Burke. It is hinted that 
Mrs. Q. enjoyed the favour of George IV., 
and the fact that a beautiful portrait should 
be published shows that she was a celebrity. 
Still, there is no mention of her in the pages 
of Angelo, Creevey, Huish, Gronow, or John 
Taylor. The publisher of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Benbow, ‘the Radical Cobbler,’’ said to 
have been a friend of W. Cobbett, was a 
well-known dealer in scurrilous literature, 
and got into trouble through printing the 
‘Memoirs of Faublas.’ In 1823 he was the 
ead of a scandalous periodical which 

ore the generic title of The Rambler’s 
Magazine. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

LITHUANIAN FOLK-LORE:  LEGLEss 
Sprrits (10S. viii. 168).—As a lad I heard 
from the country folk many tales about 
ghosts and ghostesses — spirits which 
stood at lane corners in white, some with 
shining faces, others with beckoning hands 
and arms, but never a one where legs were 
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mentioned by those seeing the ghosts. 
folks who saw these heads, arms, and bodies 
were too frightened to look for legs, I sup- 
pose. Most of the Derbyshire women, and 
some of the men, were sure to see things 
when out at night, whether dark or moon- 
lit; and when they ran with the ghosts 
after them, as was often the case, never in 
the telling were the legs of ghosts men- 
tioned. THos. RatcLirre. 
Worksop. 


OrRDINARIES OF NEWGATE (10 S. vii. 408, 
454; viii. 10).—Apparently the immediate 
predecessor of the Rev. Paul Lorraine was 
a Mr. Smith, who was the Ordinary kicked 
out of the cart on the way to Tyburn by 
Tom Cox, the highwayman, in 1691 (‘The 
Old Bailey and Newgate,’ Charles Gordon, 
p- 340). 

The successor of Purney, who followed 
Lorraine, was a Rev. Mr. Guthrie, the 
Ordinary at the time of the execution of the 
famous Catherine Hayes in 1726 (‘Life of 
Catherine Hayes,’ Printed and sold by John 
Applebee, p. 35). Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


* Lost” Tudor Plays and some Others. Edited by 
John S. Farmer. (Early English Drama Society, 
18, Bury Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.) 

Tue collation and study of the works of the early 

English dramatists have been so far from exhaustive 

that the Early English Drama Society deserves the 

thanks of all lovers of medieval literature for 
issuing the volume now under review, and we 
accordingly welcome it as a sound and serious 

attempt to present the plays therein reprinted in a 

manner as acceptable to modern ideas as the 

exigencies of the text permit. These plays are 

‘Mankind,’ ‘Nature,’ ‘Wit and Science,’ ‘Res- 

publica,’ ‘ Wealth and Health,’ ‘Impatient Poverty,’ 

and ‘ John the Evangelist.’ ; 
The finding of the three “lost ” Tudor plays, viz. 

‘Wealth and Health,’ ‘Impatient Poverty,’ an 

‘John the Evangelist,’ is in itself a romance. — In 

June, 1906, it was announced that no fewer than 

seventeen of the rarest pre-Shakes} yearian interludes 

(including three ‘‘ lost” plays), and four apparently 

unknown orunrecorded editions, had been unearthed 

in an Irish country house; yet the owner of this 
quarto volume of old plays, the auction value of 
which ultimately proved to be over 2,600/., thought 
so little, or knew so little, of its value that it was 

sent over to the London auctioneers without a 

cover. The three “lost” plays are now the property 

of the British Museum, whilst the others were 
acquired by various people, concerning whom and 
their purchases information is given in the preface 
of the present volume. 

The three “lost” plays were so called on account 
of their existence having been known and mentioned 
by contemporary and succeeding dramatists of the 


The | 


Elizabethan era, but until now all trace of any 
edition had been sought in vain. Later authorities 
—Collier, Hazlitt, Fleay, &c.—quote either from an 
early mention or from one another ; and the authors 
of all three of these plays being unknown, the 
exact dates when the ss were written are 
matters of conjecture. As to their respective 
merits viewed as literature, we incline in favour of 
‘Impatient Poverty,’ which, couched in the alle- 
—— style of the period, shows considerable 
iterary form, pointing a moral with a clearness 
which is not so apparent in the two other plays. 
In‘ Wealth and Health’ the theme of good and evil, 
with the ultimate triumph of the former, is again 
enlarged upon. The ‘‘ tag,” consisting of a prayer 
for the ei of Queen Elizabeth and the State, 
sounds quaint to modern ears. The remaining 
play, ‘John the Evangelist,’ is by no means of the 
same calibre as those we have already mentioned. 
The general trend of the text is misty and vague, 
besides which it is hardly clear why the character 
of St. John is introduced at all; and we concur in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Farmer in the ‘ Note- 
Book,’ to the effect that the whole piece seems 
curiously incomplete and scrappy, and at times 
thin and crude, even for early dramatic effort. 

In the Macro plays (which derive their name from 
Cox Macro, an eighteenth-century antiquary who 
formerly owned them), viz: * Mankind,’ and 
‘ Respublica,’ we have two moralities of varying 
merit. We are inclined to admire the latter, more 
on account of its purity of diction as compared with 
the coarseness and obscenity of the former. There 
have been three editions of ‘ Respublica’ previously, 
and the original MS. is now the property of Mr. 
J. H. Gurney, of Keswick Hall, Norwich. It isa 
work of considerable merit, by a scholarly, albeit 
unknown author. The character of ‘Respublica’ 
is apparently intended to represent Queen Mary 
the theme of the play being the general distress o 
the people coon by the chaos following on the 
Reformation, and the hope of relief occasioned by 
that sovereign’s accession to the throne. 

The Reformation left the country morally and 
materially bankrupt, and, Catholic though Mary 
was, much seems to have been expected of her by 
the nation at large. We have no hesitation in 
stating our opinion that *Respublica’ stands far 
and away above the other plays associated with it 
in this volume, both as regards scholar] writing 
and construction. With regard to ‘ Mankind, 
however, we confess to considerable doubt as to 
the degree of merit it possesses, either as a play or 
literature. Truth to tell, the intermingling of the 
obscene and the spiritual which by some might be 
charitably called quaint, will to the majority of 
readers be jarring. 

The two other plays ineluded in the volume, 
‘Nature’ and ‘ Wit and Science,’ are the only ones 
of which the authors are known. The former, by 
Henry Medwall, is an excellent and scholarly work. 
Medwall was evidently a man of culture and wide 
understanding, and his work admirably reflects 
these qualities. The same may also be said with 
regard to ‘Wit and Scienee,’ by John Redford. 

We congratulate: Mr. Farmer on this excellent 
collection of pre-Shakespearian plays,.and on the 
care and erudition he has brought to bear upon the 
difficult task of editing and presenting them to his 
readers in an acceptable form. Especially to be 
commended is the ‘Note-Book and Word List,’ 


which is admirably complete and instructive. 
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The Legends of the Saints. By H. Delehaye. 
Translated from the French by V. M. Crauford. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Prre DeELEHAYE’s book is not only valuable in 
itself as a contribution to a more enlightened hagio- 
graphy, but is also remarkable as coming from the 
pen of a Jesuit priest, and being published by 
authority as one of the Westminster series of 
manuals intended for Roman Catholic priests and 
students. It is a frank admission that a consider- 
able proportion of the saints who have long passed 
current in the Roman community as deserving the 
veneration of the faithful are imaginary beings who 
owe their canonization to a popular blunder or the 
mere misreading of an inscription, and are no 
better than phantoms of myth or legend. 

The perfect candour with which the learned 
Bollandist investigates the claims of these doubtful 
saints and lays bare their weakness deserves the 
hearty recognition of every lover of truth. The 
results are as amusing as they are interesting and 
instructive. One notable instance of this down- 
ward evolution is the story of St. Procopius, which 
has an historical nucleus of fact. His * Acts,’ as 
first recorded by Eusebius, are simple and natural 
enough ; but in process of time they are graduall 
expanded and amplified by succeeding writers till 
they lost all resemblance to their primitive type. 

Pére Delehaye’s admirable book ought to be read 
in connexion with M. Saintyves’s more recent work 
‘Les Saints Successeurs des Dieux,’ which supple- 
ments it with much curious learning. Both books 
will yield matter of interest to the folk-lorist 
quite as much as to the student of religious 
developments. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 
OK-COLLECTORS have now plenty of Catalogues 
a which to choose additions to their cherished 
stores. 
Mr. Thomas Baker still keeps us well supplied 
with Theology. No.515 of his Catalogues is devoted 
to Catholic Theology. The items include a set of 
The Month from its commencement, 1864-1905, 
24 vols., 14/.. A rare book is ‘Salmeronis Com- 
mentarii in Evangelicam Historiam,’ 1612, 16 vols. 
in 8, 14. Cardinal de Lugo’s ‘Opera Omnia, 1751, 
7 vols., folio, is 6s. ; ‘Serip- 
res Ordinis Preedicatorum,’ 1719, a very fine copy, 
pas toe rare, 13/. 15s.; the Bollandists’ ‘Acta 
Sanctorum,’ “editio nova, curante J. Carnandet, 
1863-1902, 65 vols. (as far as published), folio, a 
magnificent copy, newly bound in best half green 
morocco, 120/. ; and a set of Migne, 222 vols. bound 
in 215, at the same price. There are many items of 
interest under Newman, Gasquet, Kenelm Digby, 
Dillinger, and others. 
Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, sends his 
sixteenth Catalogue. It contains some interesting 
Missals and manuscripts, 1468, 1476, 1632, &c. 
Among the books is a rare Cicero, Milan, 1498-9, 
3 vols. in 2, folio, old red morocco, 24/. This is a 
magnificent copy of the first collected edition, and 
Mr. Barnard states that no copy has been throu h 
the London sale rooms except this since 1887. 
Dibdin describes it as ‘in a typographical point of 
view......one of the noblest monuments of ‘the 
fifteenth century.” A complete set of “‘ The Tudor 
Translations,” 40 vols., is priced 33/. A large clean 
copy of ‘Anthologia Epigrammatum Grecorum, 


cusa Jo. Lascaris,’ first edition, 1494, is 10/.; and a 
copy of Lydgate’s ‘Cronicle of the Warres be- 
twixte the Grecians and the Troyans,’ folio, block- 
letter, 1555, 5/. 5s. There are many other rare and 
curious items. 


Mr. Harold Brown, who has started business in 
Wimpole Street, sends us his first Catalogue, de- 
voted to general literature. We note under Art 
‘George Engleheart,’ by Williamson and H. L. W. 
Engleheart, including 10 hand-painted illustrations, 
6/. 6s. Under Louis Blanc is his ‘ Histoire de la. 
Révolution Frangaise,’ presentation copy, 12 vols., 
1/. 5s. Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest, ’6 vols., is 6/. 108.5 
but the first four volumes of Macaulay’s ‘ History’ 
only 10s. _Hawkesworth’s edition of Swift in 
23 vols., old calf gilt, 1768, is 2/7. 15s. Under 
Thackeray is the Library Edition in 24 vols., half 
calf, 12/.; while a set of Pope, 9 vols., old tree calf, 
1770, may be had for 18s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 292 contains the 
Topographical and Antiquarian Library of the late 
E. S. Wilson, F.S.A. Under American War’ is 
David Hartley’s ‘Letters on the War,’ 4to, boards, 
1778, 2/. 5s. The author of these letters was M.P. 
for Hull, and the son of the philosopher and 

yhysician after whom Coleridge named his son. 
"he member for Hull was a strenuous opponent of 
the American War and of the slave trade, and to 
him and Franklin belongs the honour of having. 
drawn_up and signed the treaty of 1783 between 
Great Britain and the United States. Other items: 
include Ames and Dibdin’s fog ey Anti- 
quities,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1810-19, 5/. 10s.; Archwologia,. 
1770-1905, 30/.; Bewick’s ‘Fables,’ with the thumb- 
mark receipt, 1823, 1/. 5s.; also the first edition,. 
1820, 1/7. 15s. ; Bibliographical Society, 23 vols. in 21,. 
1895-1905, 10/. 10s.; ‘* Bohn’s Antiquarian Library,” 
10 vols., 20s. ; and Boydell’s ‘ River Thames,’ 2 vols.,. 
folio, original full red morocco, 1794-6, 147. Under: 
Broadsides is a collection of 17, 1629-99, 2/.; while: 
another collection issued in the eighteenth century 
is 2/.5s. A collection of Civil War Tracts, 5 vols.,. 
vellum, 1641-60, is 18/7. Under Costume is Miller’s. 
splendid series, beautifully coloured, 9 vols., folio, 
DW, A magnificent copy of Brayley and Britton, 
the 5 vols extended to 7 by the inclusion of 1,500 
additional illustrations, the whole bound in full 
morocco by Wright, 1841-8, is 60. 
Mr. Wilson was twenty years collecting the illus- 
trations, and the careful mounting and inlaying and 
binding alone cost 50/. Among books of views are 
Daniell’s ‘ Windsor and Eton,’ folio, 1820, 7/. 10s. ; 
and Havell’s ‘ Thames,’ 1818, 26/. It is impossible 
to give an adequate idea of. this delightful collec- 
tion—just such a one as readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
revel in. Of course there is a eomplete set of our: 
ublication, the price ineluding all the General 
ndexes, in half calf, being 34/.. We cannot resist 
giving a portion of Mr. Edwards’s foot-note to this =: 
‘**When all is said and done, ‘N. & Q.’ stands in 
front of all publications which open their doors to: 
those countless items of historical and antiquarian,, 
biographical and literary information which other- 
wise would be lost, and which are not so much to 
dubbed foot-notes to history as winnowed and 
tested elements out of whieh it is made...... 
‘N. & Q.’ seems to be indispensable to all.” 


Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has in his: 
List 456 Hartshorne’s ‘Glass Drinking Vessels,’ 
l/. 18s. 6d. (out of print); Madame D’Arblay’s 
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“Diary and Letters,’ Edition de Luxe, 8/. 8s.; 
Stuart’s ‘Costume of the Clans,’ 2/. 2s.; Edward 


Bentley, 1845, 1/. 14s.; Lamb’s Works, large pues. 
490, 


Gardiner’s ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ 4to, 15s.; Hill’s 
*Organ Cases and Organs,’ 2 vols., folio, 5/. 10s.; 
and Poltock’s ‘Peter Wilkins,’ Berwick, 1784, 
1/. 8s. (a note says, “For important references to 


the work see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. x.”). A copy of Court- 
hope and Elwin’s Pope, 10 vols., is priced, 1/. 15s, 
Clowes’s ‘Royal Navy,’ 7 vols., 4to, 4/. 15s.; Max 
Rooses’s ‘Rubens,’ 1/. 18s.; the Edition de Luxe of 
Strickland’s ‘Queens of England,’ 5/. 5s.; and 
*Moliere’s Plays,’ Waller and Saintsbury, 8 vols., 
1. 5s. 
Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 121 contains 
the very scarce facsimile reprint of ‘The Kynge 
Apollyn of Thyre,’ reproduced by E. W. Ashbee for 
private circulation, 1870, 10/. 10s. Under Cruik- 
shank is ‘Life in Paris,’ 1822, 16/.; and under Drama 
a collection relating to Master W. H. West, the 
Young Roscius, containing 5 coloured caricatures, 
31 original water-colour drawings, original agree- 
ments, &c., 1800-36, 15/. Malone’s ‘Shakespeare, 
41 vols., uncut, 1821, is 15/. 15s. There is a run of 
The Times, 1875-95, strongly bound, 28/. Other 
items include Andrew Lang's ‘Ballads of Old 
France,’ first edition, 1872, 4/. 4s.; four engravings 
of Nelson’s funeral in Hogarth frames, 4/. 10s.; 
‘In Memoriam,’ first edition, Moxon, 1850, 4/, 10s.; 
aud the Times ‘History of the War in South 
Africa,’ 3/. 17s. 6d. (published at 6/. 6s. net). A 
note states that ‘‘ Vols. i. to v. are already issued, 
and the sixth (and final) volume will be delivered 
free to the purchasers of the above set, as soon as 
ublished.” There are lists under Angling, Art, 
Bishess (first editions), Elzevir Press, and Military 
and Naval Works. The rare first edition, of 
Rossetti’s poems, 1870, is 4/. There are two of 
Pickering’s publications: Shakespeare, with Stot- 
hard’s engravings, 9 vols., 16mo, green morocco, 
1825, 4/. 12s. 6d.; and ‘The Diamond Classics, 
5 vols., contemporary morocco, 2/. 7s. 6d. _The 
extra-illustrated works include Doran's A Lady 
of the Last Century,’ and Forster’s ‘ Goldsmith. 


Messrs. Myers also send us Catalogue 122, which 
is devoted to Vanity Fair Cartoon Portraits. There 
are nearly a thousand to select from. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has in_his 
List 128 many interesting works on Egypt, including 
that published by order of Napoleon. The copy 
offered by Mr. Murphy was the one presented to 
Mrs. Goodison by Ruskin. The price is 20/. Another 

resent from Ruskin was Rosellini’s splendid work, 

2 vols., half-morocco, 22/. 10s.__The general list in- 
cludes the 7’ransactions of the Biblica Archeological 
Society, 15/.. Among the Alkensis the first edition of 
Surtees’s ‘Hunting Field,’ Ackermann, 1846, 9/. 9s. 
A good list under America contains Jorge Juan’s 
*Relacion Historica,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1748-73, extremely 
searce, 5. 5s. The plans show the towns of 150 

ears ago. An autograph letter of Robert Bloom- 

eld, July 22nd, 1800, thanks Mr. Vaughan for a 
copy of Burns’s Works: ‘“‘I wish he [Burns] was 
alive that I might see him for the sma: 1 trouble of 
walking to Scotland for that purpose.” There is 
also an original humorous poem, ‘ Richard and Kate, 


the price for the collection being 3/. 3s. Other items 
include * Mémoires Historiques sur Raoul de Couey,’ 
a splendid copy, Paris, 1781, 2/.2s.; Simpson’s ‘ War 
in the Crimea,’ 80 beautifully executed pc 
imperial folio, 1855-6, 20s. ; Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics, 
1819, 17s. 6d. ; Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ original cloth, 
8 vols., 2/. 10s. ; acomplete set of the Manx Society's 
Publications, 31 vols., 7/. 10s.; Times reprint of 
Punch, 10/.; and Planché’s ‘Cyclopedia of Cos- 
tume,’ 2 vols., 4to, 6/. 6s. Under Mesmerism is 
The Zoist : a Journal of Cerebral Physiology, 6 vols., 
1844-9, 1s. 

Mr. W. Reeves has a special list devoted to 
Musical Literature published by him. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 675 
is devoted to Natural History. We note a few out 
of the 647 items. Darwin’s Works and _ Life, 
18 vols., are 10/. 15s. A fine set of the Linnean 
Society’s Transactions, 1791-1995, is 52/. 10s.: and a 
fine old set of Pennant, 29 vols., 4to, 1776-1894, 
8/. 8s. Another fine set is that of the Zoological 
Society, 50 vols., new half green morocco, 1830-99, 
85/. he original edition of J. Guille Millais’s 
‘Breath from the Veldt’ is 6/. 6s. f course 
there is a choice list under Gould. A cheap 
remainder is Leech’s ‘ Butterflies from China, 
Japan, aud Corea,’ 7/. 7s. (published at 14/. 3s. 67.). 
There is a complete set of Lovell Reeve’s ‘Con- 
chologia Iconica,’ 20 thick vols., 4to. 178/.; also a 
complete set of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 15/. 
A tall copy of the first edition of Parkinson’s 
‘Garden of Pleasant Flowers,’ 1629, is 31/. 10s. ; a 
set of the original edition of Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ 
17/. 17s.; and a set of The Ibis, 75/. ‘The first few 
volumes of this are of the utmost rarity. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
noteces -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or repl written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
“od in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


AYEAHR (“Trish Stroaker Out ”).—You have mis- 
read the extract from ‘The Character of a Quack 
Doctor,’ and invented another of Prof. Skeat’s 
ghost-words. There is no allusion to a “stroaker 
out.” A stroker was one who pretended to cure 
diseases by stroking, and the words which have 
caused your difficulty are An Irish 
Stroaker outdces him fifty in the hundred.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ong a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 


FitzGerald’s Works, Edition de Luxe. 7 vols,. F 
37. 3s.: Mrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memoirs of the Jacobites,’ 
6/. 6s.; Mahon’s ‘ History of England,’ 8 vols., new 
half calf, 2/. 2s.: Owen’s ‘Old Stone Crosses,’ 1/. 1s.; 
$i 
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BOOKSELLERS ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


GOODSPEED’S SHOP, 


5a, PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Caste Appress: “SPEEDWELL, BOSTON.” 
ABC Code (4th Edition) used. 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, 
“AUTOGRAPHS & EX-LIBRIS. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
Reports Wanted on American Prints, Portraits, Views, 


Battle Scenes, Naval Engagements, &c. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR ESTCHIOAL RESRAROM, F. E. now has Sol 
Agency for Sale of the Proceedi Soci Lists +] 
Prices and Parts on application 


MILSEARY Fest I., 96 pp., containing Items 
m the 
tary Histo; ry, Regimental Records, an 
CRUIKSHANK CATALOGUE, 500 Items, Books, Drawin 
gs, and 
Pri Cruikshank, and 


nts of George, Robert, Isaac, 
Caricatures of Gillray, Woodward, » 


No. Topographical and 
he late E. 8. Wilson, F.8.A. (of 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
cata History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 

EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short 
any obtainable book the 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


JUST OUT. 


CATALOGUE OF OLD MUSIC. 


Original Editious, in Full of eminent Composers, 


CLEARAN CE LISTS 


(at merely nominal prices) of 
OLD BOOKS, POETRY AND DRAMA, 
THEOLOGY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
58 pp. Post Free, of 


FRANK MURRAY, 


Bookseller, Derby. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES ‘post free. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarLton Horet BuILpINe). 


Choice Books. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


HAROLD BROWN, 


1, WIMPOLE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION, 


Rare Au tographs &MSS. MUSICAL LITERATURE A SPECIALITY. 


Catalogues Post Free. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BOOKBINDING. 


Books not in stcck sought ns and reported free 
of charg 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NICHE—NYWE. A Double Section. By W. A. CRAIGIE. Imperial 4to, 5s. The next 
issue (Jan. 1) will be a portion of Vol. VII., by Dr. MURRAY. Already published, A—L, 
M—MONOPOLY, N—NYWE, 0, P—POLYGENISTIC, Q and R—RESERVE. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. 


By P. J. HARTOG, with the assistance of Mrs. A. H. LANGDON. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


MINOR POEMS OF DRAYTON. 


Chosen and Edited by CYRIL BRETT. ‘‘Tudor and Stuart Library.” Linen rag paper, 
printed with the types given to the University by Dr. Fell, 1660. 5s, net.  [Zmmediately. 


BY DR. W. SANDAY. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT RESEARCH. 


7s. 6d. net. [Ready October 10. 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. 


With 63 Full-Page Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 


THE CRITICISM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Eight Lectures on the Morse Foundation delivered in 1904, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FACSIMILES OF THE ATHOS FRAGMENTS 
OF THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. 


Photographed and Transcribed by KIRSOPP LAKE, M.A. 4to, 17s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. 


Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS. [Shortly. 


THE ATTIC THEATRE. 


A Description of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians. By A. E. HAIGH. Third Edition, 
Revised and in part Rewritten, by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 


By GILBERT MURRAY. [In the press. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenezum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 5, 1907. 
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